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¥OR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
FUGACITY. No. 4. 


Tur annals of duelling furnish few more affect- 


‘ing anecdotes than the following from an Oration 


delivered by a graduate in the arts, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1798. 

‘Two young gentlemen of amiable character 
and manners, formed a most intimate friendship for 
each other during their studies in Trinity college, 
in the city of Dublin. After they had taken their 
degrees, one of them invited the other to his fa- 
ther’s, in the country, where be became strongly 
attached to the sister of his friend,a young lady of 
rreat beauty, and many fine accomplishments— 
Equality of rank and fortune invited to a match 
on both sides, and after a few visits, the day was 
fixed on for their marriage. The evening before 
this event was to take place, the young gentleman 
who was to be married, invited the brother of his 
intended bride, and a few more gentiemen to a 
acighbouring tavern, in order to teke leave (as he 
said) of his bachelor’s life. At supper a dispute 
took place between the two friends, upon a trithag 
subject. ‘his dispute arose gradually to such a 
height as to interest their passions. ‘The rest of 
ihe company, as is too often the case, were silent 
listeners to the controversy. Atlength, the intend- 
ad groom contradicted his friend in a tone of voice, 
which one of the company interpreted into aivine 
The friend would have passed it by, but 

yoinsisted en its being ao etlrent, and 
with one accord, said it required satistaction. Ile 
was forced to challenge him—which be did by 
throwing a glove across the table. His intended 
brother in jaw, returned a glove, and seconds were 
immdiately chosen to 6x the time, place,and weap- 
ons for a duel. ‘Chey met next morning at six 
o’clock, at the place appointed. 
amined and loaded the pistels, and aflerwards mark- 
ed the distance irom which they were to fire. 

The two friends are fixed by their seconds tien 
feet from cach other, ‘The word of command to 
fire is given-—but no discharge of pistols is heard. 
A second time they are commanded to fire, but a 
solemn silence stl continues. At length one of 
ihe seconds cries out, cowards, both, by ***, men- 
tioning the name of the Supreme Being. A third 
time they are commanded to fire. ‘he pistol of 
the intended groom was alone discharged, and un- 
fortunately lodged its contents in tie breast of his 
intended brother-in-law. He saw him fall, and ran 
to embrace him. He pressed him to his bosom— 
he received his last look, full of anguish and atf- 
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fection—and felt his breast beat for the last time ! 
in his aris !— The agony of the miserable survive | 


er could not be described. Le attempted several 
times to put an end to his existence, and was with 
difficulty prevented from doing so, by the interpo- 
sition and pious adyice of Dr. Berkley, then Bishop 
of Cloyne. By the advice of his friend, he was 
prevailed upon to undertake a voyage to England, 
in order to be out of the way of those scenes, 
which kept alive the anguish of his mind. 

But the distress or this duel did not end here— 
The tady to whom the surviving friend was en- 
rared to be marvied, was so much affected by the 


‘~he seconds ex- | 


death of her brother, by the means of ler intended 
»husband’s hands, that she lost her reason and died 
soon after in a mad house.—Her aiflicted father 
and mother died in a year after from broken hearts 
—The miserable author of their deaths was no less 
unhappy in this respect than eitherofthem. He 
lived twenty years after in ebscarity, in the city of 
London; and declared to a friend not long before 
he died, that he had never put out his candle a 


he saw his bleeding friend, his distracted mistress, 
and their heart-broken parents, around his bed, 


miseries. 





FROM THE UNITARIAN DOFEDANT. 


tEASON, THE TEST OF SCRIPTURE. 
No charge has been more frenuently reiterated, 
or urged with more confidence, against Unitarian 
Christians, than that of giving an undue importance 
to the decisions of reason when compared with 
the doctrines of scripture. 
is said to rest for its support on the mere probabili- 


God. Weare accused of bending the gospel to our! 
views, and forcing it, by a torturing criticism to 
speak aianguage foreign to its true and original pur-| 
portanddes gn. Weare charged witha want ches 
spect for the oracies of God, and even of assum- 
ion of Christianity as a convenient! 


ing the prote 
These, 


disguise ior principles essentially deistical. 
charges 
ritive pablications 
pulpits of orthudoxy, and even mingled, in incon- 
gruous, not to say profane, combination, with the 
very devotions at the altar. but to alt these 
charges we most conscientiously plead not guilty. 
We aver that fhey are utterly unfounded; that 
jthey are the very reverse of the truth. We are 
sure that they are the produet of bigotry and pre- 





| judice acting upen ignorance and misconception; 
,and we say, with the Apostle, “neither can they 
prove the things whereof ihey accuse” us; but this 
/we confess, as well as he, * that after the way which 
they call heresy, we worship the God of our fathers ; 
| belveving all things that are written in the law, and in 
the prophets.” ‘Lhe authority of scripture, in all 
i things pertaining to faith and practice, we regard 
jas final and peremptory; and bow to it with im- 
|plicit reverence. We do, indeed, think it neces 
sary to employ our rational faculties in the inyves- 
tigation of truth, in the scriptures as every where 
else. Neither can we think it any evidence of 
disrespect to these sacred oracles to endeavour to 
ascertain their true import. We dco not think our 
faith will be less operative for being rational and 
consistent. We would tain know, and be able to 
siate, what we believe, and why we believe it, 
iund give our assent not to a form of unintelligi- 
bie words, Sut to substantial verity. And, as 
we humby trust, this will not be displeasing to 
the Father of our spirits, whose inspiration 
hath given us understanding,” so we really see 
not why it shonid expose us to the censures ot 
‘men erring ard fallible like ourselves. Our 
ireverence for the scriptures, and our. estimate 
/ol their value and importance, is not less than 
theirs 
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single night after he went to bed, without fancying, 


all reproaching him with being the author of their | 


Oursystem of opinions; minds to a pleasing delusion. 


are laid down against os in elaborate de-' of special grace. 
fences of the prevalent system, rQpeated in the fu-) heaven than the toilsome one of pure and perse- 
of the day, thundered from the} vering virtue. 


Our faith rests. not op the deduction of! 


reason; but on what reason teaches us to be the 
doctrine of revelation. Our views ef these doc- 
trines may cer’ ‘iay be erroneous. We make no 
claim to infallibility. But they are, nevertheless, 
honest and sincere; and we must be guided hy 
them. We cannot see with the eyes of others, 
nor reason with their faculties. If our own serye 
us ill, we think it our misfortane, rather than our 
fault. 

We are not, certainly, so in love with obloquy 
and reproach as to embrace error Yoluntarily aud 
wilfully for the sake of exposing ourselves to be 
overwhelmed by them. We think our opponents, 
without any stretch of charity, may allow us thus 
‘much. We do not ask them fo consider us pious 
| christians, or profound theologians; but merely 
, that they will regard us as not quite insanc—not 
| altogether destitute of human feeling, and common 
sense. And, if we are not, we may doubtless be 
‘deceived, but we shall not knéwingly rush upon 
|destruction. Nor can we have any conceivable 
/ motive lor deceiving ourselves, and yielding our 
There is nothing, 
surely, in Unitarianism to recommend it to men of 


ties of human reason, and not on the revelations of; corrupt principles or deprayed affections. It holds 


out no hopes of acceptance wiih God on any, other 
condition than that of personal holiness. it offers 


|no resource to the guilty in the righteousness ef 


another, by the imputation of which their sins 
are to be cancelled; no prospect of being arrest- 
ed in their course, and miraculously and instanta- 
neously transiormed by the irresistible intluences 
It points to no other path to 


it calls upoh its yotaries to subdue 
| their passions, io control their appetites, to disei- 
pline their affections, to regulate and purify their 
thoughts. It teaches them that none can enjoy 
the favor of God but those who are like bim. 

In all this, assaredly, there is nothing to allure 
the indolent by the hope of repose; or to promise 
security to the guilty while they retain their sin- 
ful propensities. No, we repeat, we may be 
mistaken, buf let us not be chargeable with the 
suicidal folly of wilful error. We huve the 
same desire of happiness, and. aversion from mis- 
ery as our neighboars; and would be ag loath te 
build our hopes for eternity on an insecure foun- 
dation, as they would. We have availed ourselves 
of the reason, such as it is; which God has given 
us—-injudiciously, perhaps; but honestly, we are 


certain. ‘This reason, our opponents tel! us, ie 
corrupt. It may be so. We can only say, we 


are sorry for it; but we canaot help it. Corrupt, 
or not—we speak generally of course—it is such 
as our Creator has bestowed on us; and if it tead 
us astray, there is no remedy. We dare not, if we 
could, and we cannot, if we would, reject its guid- 
ance. We dare not quench the light of our minds. 
We dare not stifle our full and honest convictions, 
because they differ from those of others. 
—— = 
The following bumorous pieces are from Plain Truth, 
printed at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

CreaicaL Encusn—and General Synod—-My 
aunt Betty frequently tells me how she is fed. by 
the many good things contained in the Religious 
{ntelligencer. She is very zealous, and employs 
herself in knitting socks tor the beneficiaries, anc 
in colleciing money for the Auxiliary Society..e° 
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which she is an active member. She told me the [ RFJCCTED COMMUNICATION. | ‘Rights and privileges there are, in the political, 
. other evening that there were many great men} Sur pleas to print my story and oblige yours to as wellin the moral, the religious, or the literary 
P friendly to Missiens, among whom was Generat}|sarve. Sum weeks ago ! handed it to the Record- world—rights which men defend with as much 
j Syyop!!! “ Who is he , ae don’t know, but I er man who took a mijf and wouldnt print it. jealousy, ‘vigilance, and obstinacy as any other 
> & believe as how he was a frind to Washington, and/{’m a poor woman the wife of a carpenter and rights—dare to infringe upon them, and you are 
fit the reglars in the old war.” Qn examining her} the muther of six childurn. | have bina member’ pursued with all the terrors of systematic resent- 
Magazine of Sept. 28, 1 found the following:{of the Prespoteriang Church this teven year. I, ment—despise, insult and trample upon them, and 
“General Synod have the pleasure of communi-| jined about six munths after my John was born in you wound the honor of man with a deep stroke, 








cating to the churches under their care, &c. They} order to escape tle speech of peeple. Our min- | that time never will heal. It is no crime to de- 
rejoice, General Synod cannot tell you, &c. They! ister telled us as how that we must giv sunthin for:fend a political tenet by a political license that 


the poor heethin and for the Benny Fisheries as!custom has authorized from the practice of -our 
al pipple did who were not infiddles, I teazed| predecessors. It is no crime, when man pays 
never could read without spelling hait the words.| my husband and kept him awake tu nights but hejcourt to the Muses, and sues incessantly for in- 
] believe this General Synod has never distinguish-| would’nt du nothin about it. ‘This was the more|cense at the shrine of popular applause to pursue 
ed himself in the military line unless it be in tak-/ trying as he ginerally duz as | say. Idumy part; him to that very shrine, and to watch his busy 
; ing Umbrage. {CHABOD. toards maintainin the family by braidin straw and| movements, where, at one moment he pours out 
sellin it to the marchants. Sam Shallow, the Sec-| libations to the Furies, and disseminates democracy 
retary of the Yung Men’s Missionary Society, fre-} to a mob, and at another invokes the Gods and 
quently read to me the Mishonary Olmanik. 1] Graces toaid him in shaping verses—to tickle the 
thot | would give tourds the edikashun of pious}ear or ravish the fancy. {1 is no crime to claim, 
men have been plundered by these pious pick-| young men in sum College nine pence [12 1-2] a}in common with all the world, the political rights 
: pockets so unmercifully as to be unable to dis-yweek. 5So I saved from the sails of my straw) that we have purchased or inherited; to vindi- 
f charge their debis, or pay their taxes. They | braid enuff in wun year to cum to thirty nine shil- cate them as sacred and inviolable by mankind, 
have collected money from men whe are now ab-|lin ($6 50} and I kep my oldest gal Molly out of} and to consider them as entitled to the highest 
“ solutely paupers, We are unable to support our] school a munth and took her airnins for the yusej respect from every one who values, and is able to 
own minister—and he is about leaving us. Tie] ef the Mishonaries, I telled her that the thirty; appreciate them. But, it is a crime for a politi- 
laws of the state protect every citizen in the peace-| shillins [$5] she had airned were not burn bat|cian who philosophizes, to be or to appear tame 
able possession of his property. It is high time] the Lord’s. | thot to git this peice into the KRe- in the expression of his seatiments—it is a crime 
that the career of a set-of vagrant knaves was{cerder or the Mishonary Herald for sartin. Doc-| for a mind of high and commanding endowments, 
checked. We have remonstrated in vain—we]tor Gally-pot has always bin kind to our family./ to barter away its principles for a syllogism or 
now mean to claim the protection of law. It is The Doctor is an Yunitarian——but our pious na-|song—to invest itself with all the attributes of 
the opinion of at least one lawyer, anda number] bors call him an infiddle. He telled me there was} caution, to look aloof from mankind, and to be- 
i of magistrates in my neighbourhood, that the run-} a magazine at Canny-dockaway, some where in} comme deaf toits entreaties when public exigencies 
ners for Missionary Societies are liabie to be ar-j the Jinny-seas, where I couid get my story print-|and impending dangers require a leader to guide 
reste] and punished as vagrants and swindlers. ed. I never was larnt to write nor read and have} its councils, and a genius to illuminate its paths. 
- | They certainly have obtained money by lying,| got Sam Shallow to write this who is a man of| When we are about to read the Lives of the Po- 
and false pretences. The innocent sufferers by 


grate larnin. = M.M. |ets, we take it into our hands, sensible that it is 
this fraud ought to be protected by the strong} Boston, Oct. 1822. the work of a zealous, a determined partizan. 
arm of the law. They are, in general, the most — — We should be disappointed fo find it otherwise 
ignorant and credulous part of the conununity. l Christian Philanthropist. than it is. W hat do we expect, when occasion re- 
have not known a solitary instance of a well-in- Pe ail lS CS ee 6 TE quires it, but firm, energetic and manly deiences 
formed man, who has ever been deceived by these NEW-BEDBORD, DECEMBER 3, 1822. of the principles he believed, of the principles 
strolling beggars, They select old women and — - == === | that he espoused? It is not necessary for the phi 
grown up boys as fitsubjects of delusion. Certain- THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF losopher always to speculate in his retired sphere 
at sti DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON caucinailaet aud excieas CWT 
iy these poor people require protection. It is the J OAM U eo = however important and serious; it is proper that 


hope, &c.” This was certainly enough to lead 
my good old aunt astray, who is turned of 65, and 
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} A Hint—This part of the country has been 

traversed by Missionaries, and the agents for Mis- 
Gionary Societies, in every direction. Many poor 
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; intention of a large number of publ.c-spirited in- Se LOOnTINGED 2 ath ‘sh hi he should oftentimes relicve the severity of his 
dividuals to test the eflicacy of our present laws Woven then, is acquainted — English we life, and the strictness of his manners, by holding 
| upon the next pious vagrant that comes along. I tory, during these periods ot it especially which | converse with other morta's. ‘The dignity of 
therefore suggest to these men one salutary cau-|#Pe YrouUgHE into view In the course ot this work) Plato and Longinus was not lessened by their 
tion—to provide themselves with good bail betore- whoever has pondered upon the Stereky + mo-}sometimes sporting with a metaphor, or by drink- 
hand. ‘They may rest assured that any attempt | tives umd interest which must have operaied-on ing of the humble rivulets that meandered by 
+ to obtain money from the people fraudulently will: the mind of the writer from a desire to preserve | their dwellings, In these yolumes, we admire 
{ “ ‘his own independence in civil life, and ai the} 64 simply the enlightened strictures of the critic, 

f 





be met by a prosecution. ‘They will be greeted | as een é 
same time to pay a proper respect to nationall the axioms of the moralist, the laws of poetry re- 


prejadices, whenever they contravened the theo-! duced to order, and the sage remarks on human 
ry of his private sentiments, will have every rea-}yife and manners of a scrupulous observer, but 
son to discountenance the base insinuation which} oft times are led to pursue with delight and in- 
has sometimes been expressed, that the fidelity terest the speculations of the private politician 
of the biographer was either strangely or unduly | of enlarged and comprehensive views, moving in 
him and his wife. If we attend to the long affected by his polttical tenets. his own sphere with unostentatious dignity, and 
celebrated letter of Mrs. Judson, in the first re- Justia fiat-— recommending his principles to the favor of the 
port of the Board of Foreign Missions, in page 34, Kuat coelum, _ {world by their comparative utility and import 
it would took as if her husband had the same He will do no little discredit ance. As parties rose and fell, these principles 
taste for money that the horse leech has for biood.| to the integrity of a great w riter, who seldom sul-| were popular or odious with interested people, as 
In the insianee of the poor religious soidier in} fered his private feelings to divert him from aj}is always the case where the current of political 
the Isle of France; this poor soldier, from her} scrupulous discharge of his duty as a man of let- opinion is not strong enough to bear up against 
ewe account, who had a family in the army, and ters, should he permit such a charge to lie agaist} the force of tortuitous events. ‘That party spleen 
his income but very sparingly supported them, | the biographer, without alluding to considerations which is generated in states by civil animosities, 
paid eight dollars per month for several mouibs! which, in a grcat measure, if not entirely, remove | and dissentient opinions on matters of trivial mo- 
together for the use of a room for Mr. Jadson to! it—without directing the reader of the present! ment, which have driven asunder the members 
preach in. This pooe soldier after all this, she| age to the rights which are awarded to politicians,| of the human jamily, and interrupted that divine 
States, gave us twenty dollars, and though he/|as forming a distinct order of society, a3 making harmony of social sympathies which constitutes 
weeps much thro’ religious affection when he|aseparate class entitled to their own proper privi-| the uttima nario of philosophers and statesmen in 
parts with them at the Isle of France, yet these} leges and immunities, and having the liberty to} every age, will never be able to wrest a single 
innocent .Missionaries bear away Ars twenty dollars,’ support their system, however impolitic it may bej laurel from so fair a candidate in the republic of 
regitrdless of his family’s wants; though they feel) in itself, or however ridiculous it may appear to/ letters, or to stigmatize his name with reproach 
tender for the poor slaves, at the same Island, wish-|} the world by every measure Consistent with the| for having supported what he believed to be pro- 
motive of the best interests of his country. It 


ing their house full of gold, that they might eman-| prerogatives of politicians, that is caiculated to 
Gipate them all.’ | reinstate it inte fayour, or to ensure it success.;cannoi be done. On this subject, we do not pro 


“in the name of the people,” and dealt with ac- 
A cording “ to the express statute in such cases made 
/ aad provided.” A Jusvice or THE PEACE. 





Mr. Jenson. “The most we know of Mr. Jud- 
son,” says John Tayler, * is from the letters of 


will be his motto. 
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fess to have a fellow feeling with Englishmen. 
We are not interested, as citizens of the United 
States, in the civil broils and divisions that were 
entailed on the British nation by the accession of 
the house of Hanover. Prejudice cannot influ- 
ence us in forming an estimate of the writer. 
Recollections that once could harrow up their 
feelings, and produce a tempest of disputes, fo- 
menting discords, and fostering the enmities of 
ambitious and exasperated combatants, do not 
poison and contaminate the atmosphere that we 
breathe in this land of liberty. 

We see in fine, that most of the reproaches 
which have been cast on the honorable fame of 
the great English biographer and critic, have 
arisen from the political prejudices, and civil dif- 
ferences of our mother country. I[t is time that 
these reproaches were who!ly done away. It 
becomes every American therefore, whose pride 
is interested in claiming a community of language 
with the biographer, as well as a community of 
descent in the way of nations with such men as 
Locke or Newion, to vindicate this immor- 
tal trophy of English genius from the ground- 
Jess insinuations and canker of caprice which, 
throngh the thoughtlessness of the human mind, 
has been suffered to gather round it for more than 
half a century, tarnishing its lustre, to accumulate 
it with all due honors, consigning it over to eter- 
nal fame, conscious that if this glorious preroga- 
tive be misused by the men of the present gener- 
ation, the name and the writings will not fail to be 
environed with every attribute of truth and splen- 
dour that belongs to them by a grateful, attentive, 
and ambitious posterity. (10 be continued.) | 

—=s 

Tuer following work, among the list of new pub- 
lications, is announced in the last Edinburgh Re- 
view: “ The Author of Junius discovered in the 
Person of the celebrated Earl of Chestertield.” 
it will be recollected that the Eari of Chesterfield 
and Lord Sunderland produced a schism in the par- 
ty of Whigs soon afier the accession of Georye lL. 
When the king became discontented with his min- 
isters, this party was gradually received into fa- 
vour. Lord Granville, to whom Junius has not 
been over courteous, was left out. Perhaps his 
rash and overbearing temper was not pleasing to 
the Earl. However it may be, the state of parties 
in the kingdom at that time, and the chacacter 
which these letters bear, give us inany reasons to 
think that Lord Chesterfield was the author oi 
thet. 











DR. MILLER’S LETTERS. 
We propose to make a few general remarks on 





5S 
this work in our presentpumber. ‘lhe elegantly 


priated volume now in our hands, appears in an 
octavo form, and was printed at ‘Trenton, New- 
Jersey, in the year 1821, being about two years 
efore ihe date of this article. It is addressed to 
he members of the first Presbyterian Church in 
he city of Baltimore, and professes to have been 
written especially for their benefit, as well as ior 
“the young and inexperienced, who are not aware 
of the insidious arts ef error; for the busy, who, 
have bat little taste for reading, and little time or 
disposition for profound retlection; for the amia- 
ble, who are ready to look with a partial eye, on 
every serious aad plausible claim; and for the gay 
and worldly, who are predisposed in favour of an 
indulgent system;” and we may add, for every busy 
body in the world, sho is ready to read scandal, 
to propagate abuse, to applaud declamation and 
sophisiry, and invective, because they come from 
a soundiug name, and a daring champion of or- | 
thodoxy. 
‘his work has already been answered in a se-. 
ries of judicious and popular essays, which have | 


t 
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> ter. ‘hey cannot fail to notice, throughout his 
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appeared in the Christian Register, published at 
Boston. We understand that a more elaborate 
reply is expected to be given ere long, by an 
accomplished scholar and divine, and son of 
Harvard, whose speculations have occasionally 
come before the public, through the medium of 
our popular periodical journals. It is, at the pre- 
sent time, every where busily circulated in our 
country, by inflated dogmatists, who delight to 
flit about like so many magpies, vaunting aloud 
of the rattling storm of epithets, raised by this 
genius of the tempest, and mercilessly thundered | 
down on the heads of unitarian believers; and, 
wherever it is circulated, is destined to pro- 
duce its share of mischief. Christians ought eve- 
ry where to be upon the alert, guarding their, 
precincts from the bolts of the thunderer, and the 
footsteps of the invader, whose unhallowed and 
unceremonious adyances will surely cost him 
dear. We write not because rant and asseverations | 
are going to affect the mind that thinks, reasons _ 
and philosophizes, for such a mind calls for the, 
force of stronger logic than has yet appeared on 
the side of the antagonist, but for the simple rea- 
son that they are likely to operate on the feelings 
of the illiterate and ignorant, who do not distin- 
guish ideas er fathom projects; and who are 
pleased enough to hear the sound, to see the light- 
ning, or to witness the crackling of the flame, 
without knowing what all the mighty combustion 
is intended to accomplish. Yet all minds are pre- 
cious, and no crafty system builder, however ar- 
rogant or presumptuons his claims, ought with 








temperament of theirs is owing to the climate or 
to custom, or education, or the influence of early 
associations, or finally to the entire abolition of the 
institution of slavery among us, which is apt to 
produce high notiens in the minds ef those who 
have been always accustomed to command, we do 
not pretend to determine, but are happy that it 
is 80. 

Dr. Miller has pursued a different course from 
any of his predecessors in the controversy, Per- 
ceiving the very slender stock of arguments that 
his system was able to claim for its support, and 
fearing if he should have recourse to sophisiry 
entirely, he might justly be called a copyist or an 
imitator of some of the worthy literati of hia 
own school, he has struck out a path of bis own, 
and one that a mind framed like his is only fitted 
to travel; he has endeavoured to support his canse 
solely by declamation, epithets and anathemas, 
and wherever an argument seemed indispensible, 
has supplied its place by just so many words as 
were necessary, printed in large capitals, thereby, 
if possible, to stare you out of your senses without 
ceremony—thus, for example “If atu THE wontDp 
were against the Bie, it would be of no weight.” 
p. 102—And again, there are “ Five HUNDRED TO 
ONE IN FAVOUR OF ORTHQDOXY AND AGAINST UNITARI- 
ANisM:”” p. 110. Now if there is no emphasis in 
these words, there certainly is in the letters, and 
this great Doctor expects no doubt by this device 
to awe some into submission, for there is no sort 
of evidence adduced for the fact above stated 
but a broad assertion, expressed in positive lan- 


impunity to be allowed to deprive them of their!guage, and printed in great capitals to strike the 


hope. eye of the reader. 


In the course of the controversy that has been 
maintained for the last four or five years, points 


( Z'o be continued.) 





It may be proper to correct a mistake into which 


have been given up and concessions made by}a correspondent in the Christian Disciple has fall- 


Professor Stewart, very detrimental to his cause, 
and useful to Unitarians. His patristic lore and 
‘‘papistrie,” his hair breadth distinctions, attenu- 
ated theories, and nice divisiens of ideas, have 
been found insufficient to save the system he was 
at the same time destined to defend and to destroy. 
His party, who adored him before, have scowied 
at him for knowing so much, and for daring to 
tell what he thought. There is sometimes too, 
an air of pedantry in his writings, that disgusts the 
mind, and savours of the schools. ‘Those who 
have compared the learned writers, do not allow 
that Dr. Woeds has supported his cause much bet- 


letters, the very slender grounds on which the 
Calvinistic system relies for support, and the thou- 
sand sleights and artifices, to which it is obliged 
to have recourse, in order to make a weak cause 
appear tolerably plausible. In the attempt in his 
second work, to evade the searching inquiries and 
to parry off the profound arguments of Dr. Ware, 
by sallies of humour, intended to ridicule them, 
we think he has utteriy failed and missed his aim, | 
for never did a sillier eflort come from a wise 
nead. Genuine humour affects the mind without 
an effort; but at this attempt, iowever humerous, 
we confess we have tried, but could not laugh. 





The octor, in fact, can construct a syllogism cy Leonard. 


neatly, and drive ingeniously round a point that he 
cannot hit, but to think of gelling rid of a solid 
train of reasoning, by such an artifice as this, is a 
Vain idea, as there is not an honest man who can 
read, that has not skill enough to detect the cheat, 
and to despise it. 

It is really worthy of notice, aud it is a conces- 
sion that we make freely, and one that our gener- 
osiiy ought by no means to omit to make, that our 
northern Trinitarians, in the management of their 
controversial works, are generally apt to be less 
vindictive, less despotic, and more courteous than 








en, probably through ignorance cf our situation, 
The congregation and church of which the Rey. 
JonatHan Wruraker is pastor, is the same that for- 
merly enjoyed the ministerial services of the Rev. 
Dr. West, and at the ordination of the Ney. Epa’m 
RanDaLL was decided to be the first Congregational 
Society in the town of New-Lediord by the Coun- 
cil then in session; the authority of which decision, 
as well as others of the same nature, having been 
recently recognized by Chief Justice Panxer in 
the case of Dedham. ‘The mistake probably arose 
from the circumsiance that the old meeting-house 
where the Doctor first preached is stil standing, 
and that a small remnant of the people who be- 
longed to his society have lately held meetings 
there, for convenience, on account of their distance 
from the other house of worship Mr. 'Tracy, we 
understand, expects to leave soon, but we hope 
something will be done another season. 
— eee 
MARRIED, 

In Dartmouth, 2ist ult. by H. Slocum, jun. Esq. 
Mr. Ropney flow ann to Miss Sanzy WW. Russeun. 

In Taunton, Mr. Thomas Rose, jun, of Wellington, 
to Miss Mercy Blake, of Tanaton. 

In Middleborough, Mr. Daniel Gurney te Miss Han- 


nal ©. Keith. 
In South- Bridgewater, Mr tra Conant to Miss Lu- 
{ 








in Pawturet, 17th ult. Me. Thomas Pourne, of 
New-Bedford, to Miss Betsey Greene, daughter of Mr 
Samuel Greene, of Pawtuxet. 
AHED, 

ln Fairhaven, 8th ult. vir. Micah Spooner, aged 65. 
in ‘Launton, Mes. Poily Andrews, wife of Mr. Zeph 


es ee ee | 


aniah Andrews---Mr, Joseph Dunham, aged 49—Mr. 
Jonathan P, Wiliams, aged 25. 


In Middleborough, Mi. John Leach, aged 89-——Miss 


Polly ‘Thomas, aged 39, daughter of Mr. James Thom- 
as. She had been coniined by sickness nineteen years, 


In Nantucket, Mr. Jonathan Gorkam, aged 40, 
In Newport, Mrs. Rachel Haley, aged 34, wife of Mr, 


their brethren at the south. Whether this happy] Samuel Haley. 











( 120 ). 
meen The happiest fault with which a historian can 
POETRY. be reproached, is that ci a biind attachment to 
' original discoveries. We may rely upon it, that 
The fuilowing is among the beautiful songs of ue MEW 4 story can hardly ever suifer so much from any 
play, the Law of Java, by Colman: defect in the original letter, as it must suffer from 
; Papel in the vale, where a streamlet ran, running the gauntlet of successive transmissions. 
And under a tree reclined, The light of history is like other lights; it dissi- 

A pilgrim measured the wit of man, 
By thinkipg on womankind, 


pates far faster in proportion to its distance from 
; the point of radiation; and a less portion near 
Oh! a woman has killing eyes, he cried, 
And soft, bewitching smile, 


‘the centre is better than more afterwards. 
With a thousand, thousand charms beside, 


=— 
From the annual account for 1812, published 
‘ " 9 
Our senses to beguile! 
Mark every glance that confirms her sway ; 


‘at Paris, of the Bureau of Longitude, it appears 
|taat the number of departments in the French em- 
Note, too, each dimple’s power ; pire amounts to 150. The total population of the 
Look on her lips how the young love’s play, empire is 43,937,144 inhabitants, and that of the 
Like bees on the honied flower! different states which belong to the French system, 
Gaze on her bosom of sweets! and take 
This truth for a constant rule,— 


Enchanting woman can always make. 
The wisest of men a tool! 








a 
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FROM PLAIN TRUTH. 
Dense Population—One of our Missionaries, 
writing from the island of Ceylon, says—* I have 
the charge of a district embracing 200 square 
miles, and 200,000 inhabitants” !! I believe there 
are no overgrown cities in Ceylon. We livetin 
an age of wonders. If this pious statement be 











ANALEOTA. 
ON MORALITY. 
Morality teaches us how we ought to live with. 
men. What a nomber of discourses, sermons and | 














A decisive taste for any subject, be it what i# 
will, is almost invariably productive of a certain 
elevation of mind. I was astonished at Faverod’s 
relish for the beautiful. { made-him acquainted 
with Linneus, Haller, and DiNenius. None but a 
botanist, and one who has lived in seclusion. can 
conceive the delight which their works imparted. 

Faverod had never quitted his mountains; he 
had never beheld the plain nor even imagined thai 
there was any other world than that in which he 
lived. Hlaller’s work excited in him the strongest 
desire to make himself acquainted with the flow- 
ers of the plains, and that genus of plants which in- 
habits morasses. I proposed to him to accompany 
me to Valleyres, and to explore the places where 
Haller resided, and which he frequently mentions 
in his works. ‘his journey of about 60 miles was 
a circumnavigation of the globe, or rather, a trans- 
portation into the empyreal regions. We arrived 
about noon at Valleyres. What was faverod’s 
rapture on finding himself in this land of promise, 
; where at every step new discoveries were to be 
imade and new treasures explored! 

At day-break the next morning he set oui on 
his researches. _[ expected him to dinner, but it 
was evening before he returned. Iwent to meet 








true, the people of Ceylon average 1000 persons 
to every square mile. History has never re- 
Mt heeiiadie the | corded, nor romance feigned, a population like 
; ‘this. An immense population, far exceeding that 
master and the lessons are in our own hearts, and | a hs Cant: tds 
depend upon our characters. There are people| of China, Holland, or any part of the West. Indies. 
-; i Ipoi r aracters. rere af ) 2 | . : af ° 
ve " : on Y giee hy { rm i a If this be correct, why has it escaped the notice 
O nave yeu Six ars W Ol ver ay > 'y . 7 YE: ° 
seg” we aoe ee avi’ of the Dutch and English writers? ‘This Mission- 
known themse!ves, because they have never been| * . 5. 
: 2 . ary has labored, I think, seven years among the 
at the trouble of studying their characters; for) a” .. 1 a oe 
, as J hema oa _|Cingalise. He has converted nine, seven of whom 
the most trifling research is suihcient to give us} * 
that knowledge to perfection. Let it not be im- 


‘are children. ‘The following question is respect- 
‘ 2 ag ‘fully submitted to the author of the Missionary 
agined, that self love hinders us from judging tru- ER ETE TS ‘16 
: 1 2 8 | Arithmetic: “If it take seven years time, and $15,- 
ly of our own character; on the contrary, it in- cep , 415 grant, é 
2 i GOO in specie to convert nine Asiatics, how much 
forms us of our defects, and engages us to correct! |. ' { rane 
, om time and money mast be expended in the conver- 
them. because our happiness is interested therein : 
Jt only hinders us from confessing them before 
others. Lat us be sincere, we may be deceived 


sion of the whole?” (the entire population, accord- 
ing to Pinkerton, being 560,000,000.) 

about our defects, but we cannot tolally conceal 

@iem. naivsclgiacttin 

LORD CHATHAM. 


icious metals are scarce in the United States, would 
His eloquence was of every kind, tranquil, ve- 


it not be better to transport the Hindoos here for 
conversion, and keep the money in our own coun- 
hement, argumentative, o1 mo ing’, as best suit- 
ed the occasion. In 1764, he maintained the il- 


try? Our Missionary mathematicians can no doubt 
calculate the time to a minute when ail the Asiatics 
legality of general warrants with great energy in 
the Houseiof Commons. * By the British Consti- 


will be good Calvinists. MAL'TIiLS. 
tution,” said he, “every man’s house is his castle ; 


not that it is surrounded with walls and batilements, 

fer it may be a straw-huilt shed. Every wind of 
heaven may blew around it, all the elements oi 
nature may enter in, but the king cannot, the 
king dares not.” 


books there are which instruct us in the first prin-| 
ciples of it! But there are tew which teach us how} 
to live with ourselves alone: 


oF | 
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MAL BU PAYS, OR HOME SICKNESS OF THE SWISS. 

I know not, says Mr, Von bonstettin, a mere re- 
markable phenomenon than the disorder known in 
Switzerland by the name of Mal du pays. When 
|i was in office at Gessenay, | became acquainted 
‘with a village schoolmaster, who wus passionately 
fond of botany. he inhabitants of cities can 
scarcely form a conception of the happiness to be 
found in a simple life, where the desires never ex- 
ceed the means of gratifying them. Faverod— 
‘this was the name of the schoolmaster—-had no 
laffections but what were engrossed by his wife, his 
only daughter, bis dog, and the plants of his val- 
ley. His library consisted of an old botanical work, 
and Linneus and Haller were known to hii but by 
name. Such was his love of this science, that, to 
the great offence of the villagers, he had bamshed 
almost all the culinary vegetables from his garden 
to make room for Alpine plants. ‘This garden was 
}called by the country people The Latin Garden. | 
{This exeellent man was fond of the solitude in| 
which he lived among his plants. He wouldspend 
hours in the Alps 
with rapture all 
quainted with all 
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SS 
FENELON. 

A person talking to Feneion upon the subject 
of the criminal laws of France, and approving of 
the many executions which had taken place under 
it, in-opposition to the arguments of the archbish- 
op, said, “1 maintain that such persons are unfit 
to jive.” “ But, my friend,” said Fenelon, * you 
do not reflect that they are still more unfit to die.” 


“The Bible” said Chillingworth, the champion 
of Protestantisin, ‘tke bible, the bible only 1s che 
religion of Protestants. i+will take uo man’s lib- 
erty of judging from him, neither shell any one 
tuke mine iromn me. [1 wil think no man the 
worse man, or the worse christian: J will love no 
man the less for. difiering la opinion irom me. 
And what measure | meie to others | expect from 
them again. [ amuJuily assured that God does not, 
and therefore man-ought net, to require any more 
from any man than this~-to Aelieve ihe Scriptures to 
be God’s word ; to endeavour to find the true sense 
of it, aud to dive xccording to it.” 


‘Ain 
its peculiarities. He was ac- 
those of his. valley, and every 
them return with the same feel- 
His 
og was his cuide; he apprized him in his ram- 
ies of the time for hig meals, and sometimes of 
1e approach of night 





lea 


As the pre-| 


in examining a plant, and admire! 


him, expecting to find him the happiest of men; 
but what was iny astonishment to find him pale, 
dejecied, and quite an altered cr: i entreat- 


t 
j 
' 
t 


| ature ! 








‘ed him to inform me what was the matter, and 

iwhat accident had befallen him. He. made no re- 
jply. I then requested him to step into my room, j 
;and discovered that it was the ma! du pays (home 

isickness) which had produced this change. He 

! was ashamed to confess his complaint. J rortunate- | 
ly guessed it, and directed him to return as soen as " 
he pleased. These words infused new life inte 

hia. He set off immediately, and walked the 

whole night without stopping or taking refresh- 
ment. Robbers plundered him by the way, but 

this circumstance gave him jittle concern. He 

perceived no diminution of his disorder till he ar- 

rived within sight of the mountains contiguous te 

his village. On reaching bie own house it vanish- 
‘ed entirely, like a dismal dream before the rays k 


ofthe morning sun.—[ New Moniily Magazine, 





ir NOTICE. 
eo Coparinership heretofore existing under 
- the firm of SOBEY & BLACKBURN is this 
day by mutual consent dissolved. All persons in- 
debted tosaid firm are requested to make immed:- 
ate payment to Joun C. Brackeunn. 
APOLLOS 'TOBEY. 
JOHN C. BLACKBURN. 
New-Bedford Nov. 22. 1822 


Aooee 
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(ks. Torry, 2d, and J. C. Bracksvry, inform 
their friends and the public, that they have form- 
ed a connection in business, under the tirm of 
TOBEY & BLACKBURN, corner of Water and 
Center-streets, where they offer for sale a gene- 
ral assortment ef Fall and Winter Goods. 

Nov. 26. 


LAND KOR SALE, 
LOT of valuable Land, situated in the soutk- 
“BR east part of Sharon, containing about 20 acres, 
belonging the Subsriber, will be sold at Auc- 
tion, at the house of Jona. Cone, Esq. on Friday, 
6in day of December next, at 3 o’clock vp. w— 
Conditions made ! 
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known at the time of the sale. 
JONA'THAN WHITAKER, 
New-Bedford, November 25 
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GERMS OF THE PHILANTHROPIST: 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, payable 
lhaif-yearly in advance. 

i (<P All letters to the editor must be posgaid. 














